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From a range of lovely colours you can choose 

a carpet that is elegant, healthy, easy to clean, and 
wear-defying, for any room in your home. On sale at 
good furnishing stores throughout the world. 


A development of Irish Ropes Limited, 
exported all over the world. 
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IRISH CARPETING 
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THE AGELESS BEAUTY OF GLASS 





Pattern 603/140 


This is a single example of the great range 
of Waterford lead crystal cut glass . . . hand 
made and hand cut by craftsmen in the 
centuries-old traditional way, and embodying 
the distinctive deep cutting which is one of 
the marks of Waterford Glass. Enquiries from 
overseas markets are welcomed. 
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' WATERFORD GLASS LIMITED . WATERFORD . IRELAND 

















Arnotts is right in the heart of Dublin . . . a stone’s 
throw from Nelson’s Pillar, near the Liffey, the Quays 
and a lot of other interesting places you’re sure to be 


visiting. So come and see us. We have a cross section of 


everything you’re likely to want to bring home from Ireland 
. very beautiful Irish linens, Irish tweeds, Waterford 
glass, linen and lace handkerchiefs, plus lots of the 
inexpensive little knick-knacks visitors love to buy. 
We have a cafe, a beauty salon, fashion departments, 
a man’s shop. You'll enjoy shopping in Arnotts. It’s 
different . . . a big department store with a “ boutique ” 
atmosphere. 
Send for our illustrated Visitor’s Brochure which includes 


a map of Dublin. 


HENRY STREET © DUBLIN 









“Drive Vourselt 


INSURANCE 
MAPS AND TRAVEL ITINERARIES 
FREE DELIVERY IN DUBLIN 


IN SAFETY AND COMFORT | 


lreland’s Finest Hire Service offers these features 


CLIENTS MET ANYWHERE 
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Model H.P. Per Week Model H.P. Per Weer 
Ford RAC 10 £1100 Ford RAC 16 £16 10 0 
Popular BHP 30.1 $31.00 Consul BHP 47 $45.00 
Ford RAC 10 £13 50 Ford RAC 24 £2000 
Anglia BHP 36 $37.00 Zephyr BHP 68 $56.00 
Gar Type) 
Ford RAC 10 £i4 15 0|| Ford V8 RAC 32.5 | £2500 
Prefect BHP 36 $39.00 Customline | BHP 110 $70.00 
(New Type) 











Includes 500 Free Miles 





WALDEN MOTOR CO. LTD. | 


172-174 PARNELL STREET - DUBLIN | 
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BRITISH & IRISH STEAM PACKET CO., LTD. 


16 WESTMORELAND STREET, | 112 PATRICK STREET, 


DUBLIN CORK 


TEL 40461 GRAMS WALCAR | 
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INFORMATION BUREAUX 


DUBLIN: 14 Upper O’Connell 
Street (Phone 44719/10). NEW 
yorkK: Ireland House, 33 East 


soth Street. LONDON: 71 Regent 
Street, W.1. paris: Bureau de 
Tourisme Irlandais, 4 rue de 
Castiglione, 1. Other Irish Bureaux 
at Betrast, Cork, KILLARNEY, 
GaLtway, LIMERICK and_ SLIGO. 


CIRCULATION 

AND SUBSCRIPTION 

The price of this magazine is One 
Shilling and Sixpence (U.S.A. : 
25 cents) per copy, or Ten Shillings 
(U.S.A.: $1.50) per annum post 
free. For other countries the 
equivalent amount at rate of ex- 
change ruling on day of remittance. 
The magazine is distributed free 
of charge to Irish Public Bodies, 
Travel Agents, Transport Com- 
panies, Chambers of Commerce, 
Automobile Clubs, and the Irish 
Diplomatic and Consular offices 
abroad. 


REPRODUCTION 

OF MATERIAL 

All articles may be reproduced free 
of charge and without acknowl- 
edgment in any publication printed 
outside Ireland. The usual form of 
acknowledgment would, of course, 
be welcomed. 
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Our Cover Picture 
Tue Four Courts, Dustin. One of the Irish capital’s most distinguished 
buildings it dates from 1785. Like the Custom House further down the river 
Liffey’s quayside it was designed by James Gandon, one of the most gifted 
architects Ireland has known. 

Dublin is singularly rich in examples of eighteenth-century public and 
domestic architecture. The past clings to the mellowed walls of these old 
buildings, many of which have been closely associated with the most vivid 
personalities and events in recent Irish history. 

With its gracious architecture, its great literary tradition, its theatres, art 
galleries, museums and superb facilities for amusement and recreation, Dublin 
is a must for every visitor. 




























by Rawle Knox 


range 


from the East 


YOu CANNOT BE an utter stranger in Ireland ; the Irish do 
not permit it. Not that there is any special cosmopolitan 
corner for the foreigner to edge into—he would indeed lose 
something if there were ; nor is the visitor pandered to by 
being flattered or appeased—he merely finds himself swept 
into a hospitable maelstrom, of whose coming he receives 
no warning, and taken somewhere with the boys. He is a 
cold fish who can remain feeling an outsider after a short 
course of such treatment. Once at an inn during Galway 
Race Week I met a South American diplomat who was 
drinking porter and joining loudly in a chorus of Holly- 
wood Irish songs (for it must be admitted that during 
Race Week the Galwegian does compromise slightly with 
the tourist). During a pause for breath, His Excellency 
confessed to me that he had been in Ireland just five days. 

An Englishman returning to an Irish winter after three 
years in the humid blue of the Far East has no claim to 
hospitality from either the people or the weather. In 
Singapore I became acclimatised to a regular daily tem- 
perature of around go degrees in the shade, with an hour’s 
rainstorm like a waterfall almost every afternoon. Singapore 
has roughly the same population as Greater Dublin, housed 
within a comparable area. The City rattles and rumbles 
with industrious life, but the sound communicates nothing. 
Malays laugh and gambol in the sun—until suddenly, 
inexplicably, anger gathers on their features swift as a 
stormcloud. The Chinese gossip and argue, divided as 
mystifyingly into their clans and races as into their real 
secret societies. The Europeans, lordly and outnumbered, 
have no unity. Banker lives with banker, government 
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official dines with diplomat, and none 
boat that takes the failure home. . . . 
The sky over Dun Laoghaire is still and clear as a hedge- 
sparrow's egg. I feel cheated at not being able to complain 
that it is cold ; after all, a wanderer from the tropics is 
entitled to some sympathy. And indeed I soon get it, but 
not in the way I had supposed—friends and acquaintances 
begin commiserating with me on having missed the 
wonderful summer. All around me is a friendliness even 
warmer than the weather, and of a kind that will never be 
manufactured in the sweating bustle of Singapore. The 
porters and customs men show a quite extra-professional 
interest in where I have been and what I am doing ; the 
taxi driver offers a possible hotel, the paper-seller a likely 
horse. Here in Dublin is something quite different, a rare 
feeling of a life shared between rich and poor. No one 
stands on a pedestal so solid that it cannot be toppled by a 


joke ; and no gutter is too mean to walk in if it offers the 
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The Custom House, Dublin. A familiar sight to all those visitors who have entered the Irish capital by sea. 


chance of good conversation. Behind this outward glow of 


equality is the inner fire of a common religion, commonly 
believed. 

We were soon—because we have relatives there—on the 
road south to Kilrush, the long straight Limerick road, 
sweeping over the verdant breadth of the Curragh that 
will not be intimidated by the greyness of winter. The 
fresh wind was bringing down the last of the leaves like 
brown snow, and yet it was not really cold ; not cold as it 
can be in England, or for that matter in the north Indian 
winter, when the wind howls straight down from the 
Himalayas across the bare stony plain. It took me a long 
time to persuade myself that I was in Europe, in November, 
and enjoying it. 

At Roscrea we halted, because Roscrea is a good half- 
way house between Dublin and Co. Clare, and because 
the friendliness of the inn there suddenly came back into 
my memory as we mounted the little hill in the town. 
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w. ting to be hauled down at retreat. An old stone ware- 
house, reflected in the absolute stillness of the harbour, 
locked as fine as the Golden Temple of the Sikhs, shim- 
mering in its own lake at Amritsar. There are hundreds of 
towns like Kilrush in Ireland, (though none of them, in 
its own fierce civic pride, would admit that it had an equal) 
and even a racked imagination would hardly call them 
beautiful, but that evening Kilrush was putting on an 
unsurpassed show of her own. 

Kilrush is not a tourists’ town. The visitors go on 
another nine miles to Kilkee, with its great half moon of a 
beach protected from the lashing Atlantic by the almost 
closed jaws of two great rocky promontories. In Kilrush, 
the cattle fair was just over, and the landlady of the hotel 
was sweeping the men out with the dirt, cursing them 
happily, with one eye on the till. In the bars around the 
market square there was a cheerful murmur of prices 
asked and won. Thoughtfully, an old man brushed up 
cow dung, oblivious of approaching cars. We might have 
been visitors from another planet. . . . 

Next day we found that we were not—quite. The bank 
manager had a sister in a convent in Calcutta, and the kindly 
widow with the grocer’s shop along at Cappa had a son 
in the merchant navy who had just called at Hong Kong. 
Politely they listened to stories of battles in Indo-China 
and riots in Singapore, and then, by a tacit agreement that 
unreservedly included me in the conversation, they turned 
the talk back to things that really mattered, the ripples of 
the business and the stock-breeding world that lapped their 
steady lives of peace. There were politicians the world 
over who pass the whole of their belligerent adult lives 
talking peace. In a thousand Irish towns, people never 
happen to mention the word : they are already living it. 


Some of the most attractive lake and mountain scenery in 
Ireland is to be found in Connemara. In the distance are the 
peaks of the Twelve Bens and the Maamturk mountains. 







































‘. .. @ great sun, coloured like a flame-of-the-forest flower, was slip- 
ping itself quietly into the Atlantic beyond the mouth of the Shannon.’ 
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Fishing for rudd on one of the many lakes which lie in the Irish midlands. 
The fisherman in Ireland will find his sport often takes him to idyllic surroundings. 




















; IT FISH YOU RE LOOKING FOR ?’ 


If your sport is 


COARSE FISHING 


choose Ireland for your next holiday 


BERNARD VENABLES 


a voice said, and there, 
when I looked up, was Micky Keown on the bridge. I had 

never seen Micky before, nor he me, but Ireland is a 

friendly country in which acquaintance is soon made. 

‘The fishing season’s over, and anyway there are no 
trout in this water’, Micky said to me now, and I could sce 
that he was not reproving me, but helping me, for he was a 
friendly man. He was not used to seeing people fish in the 
Royal Canal, and that in October. 

| told him that I was fishing for coarse fish, for the bream 
and rudd and perch and pike that are so abundant and so 
big in this canal that creeps across the centre of Ireland. 
Had no one else, I asked him, come fishing for these fish. 

“Ah sure the children come down in the summer 
evenings and fish with the sticks they cut from the bushes 
the way they catch a few fish with their worms.’ 

But if Micky had not seen any more ambitious fisherman 
than a little boy fishing in the Royal Canal, not many 
fishermen coming across the Irish sea from England would 
have seen such a canal as this. Go out from Dublin and on 
to Mullingar, and from there until you reach the Shannon 
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itself not far from Longford, and you can go with the Royal 
Canal all the way. It is not opaque and still as canals so 
often are, but crystalline ; the weeds on its bed are clear 
and brilliant. And, at least where I have seen it, it has a 
current. Most English coarse fishermen, anywhere on its 
banks in these quiet Irish Midlands, would consider it bliss 
undiluted. 

But might they not indeed in so many places in Ireland 
At Ballinasloe I remember, one soft September day, I came 
upon the River Suck, just out of County Roscommon and 
into County Galway. It is a broad river here, flowing 
through low fat fields, running briskly in the main current, 
but with fine quiet deep holes where it bends, and against 
the dense banks of rushes under the bank. Then, as I have 
so many times since, I went down the river finding that in 
the glides and in the holes there are rudd that will often 
average two pounds or more, bream usually between four 
pounds and seven pounds, and perch and pike in all the 
places that look as if they should hold them. That was 
some time since, and now the citizens of Ballinasloe have 
grown accustomed to the earnest angling pilgrims from 
England. 

They are becoming used to them in parts of County 
Cavan, but it must be only when the weather is too bad 
for fishing that they notice them. At any other time they 
will be out and lost in the quite incredible maze of waters 
that that county has. It is in the northern part of the county, 
in the vicinity of the River Erne, that the maze is most 
intricate ; and there, about the course of the river itself, 
a boat can be taken for the day’s length through the 
apparently limitless succession of still sheets of water. Each 
seems self-contained, a large quiet lake lying in thickly 

















4 + 
Facts for Fishermen 

The fishing visitor from Britain has a choice of several sea routes to Ireland— 
Holyhead—Dun Laoghaire, Liverpool—Dublin, Liverpool—Cork, Fishguard— 
Rossiare, Fishguard— Waterford, Fishguard—Cork, Glasgow—Dublin, Glasgow— 
Derry, Glasgow—Belfast, Liverpool—Belfast, Heysham—Belfast, Stranraer— 
Larne, Ardrossan—Belfast. Dublin can be reached from Lendon by air in less than 
an hour and a half, and there are frequent services from Birmingham, Bristol, 
Cardiff, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Liverpool and Manchester. 

The July—August issue of this magazine contained full details of routes 
convenient for the visitor from the South of England and Wales, and similar 
information for the visitor from Scotland appeared in our September—October 
issue. 

The booklet ‘ Going to Ireland ’ gives details of air and sea services, customs 
regulations and other selected facts and figures. 


IMPORTATION OF SPORTING EQUIPMENT. 
Visitors may bring rod, tackle and other equipment for an angling holiday 
into Ireland without restriction. 


LICENCES 

No licence is required for coarse fishing in Ireland, and there is no close 
season. Coarse fishing is free almost everywhere, and even on waters preserved 
for salmon or trout, permission is readily given. In the few areas where fishing 
rights are not entirely free, only a nominal charge is made. 


BAIT 

In the principal towns well stocked shops provide all the latest in artificial 
baits and other fishing requisites. Live bait such as minnow, gudgeon, loach, 
caddis grubs, etc., can be obtained from the smaller streams and lake shallows. 
Earthworms, dough and meal are also easily obtainable. 


BOATS 
Available at most centres, with or without boatmen. Cost varies from \5s. 
to 30s. a day, according to district and season. 


ANGLING CENTRES 
The principal centres are listed in the booklet ‘ Coarse Fishing in Ireland’, 
together with particulars of angling waters, fish, accommodatien, etc. 


ACCOMMODATION 

Visitors are advised to consult the Official List of Registered Premises, which 
sets out the grading of each establishment, maximum tariffs, etc. For camping 
and caravanning visitors, sites are readily obtainable, and are usually free for 
the asking. 
MAPS 

Ordnance Survey maps are issued on the scale of | inch, $ inch and } inch 
to the mile. 
PUBLICATIONS 

All the publications mentioned above are obtainable at Irish Tourist Bureaux. 
With the exception of Ordnance Survey Maps, they are issued free of charge. 


An English angler has said of Lough Ramor that, if such a thing 
were possible, one could actually tire o \catching bream there. 
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tin bered banks, then, at what appears to be the end, a way 

opens and there is another lake, and after that another, 

enc lessly. Almost anywhere in this abundance the angler 
can stop and find a swim. Bream teem, so do rudd ; perch 

are everywhere ; and pike, well pike are there up to sizes 
F to which no one knows the limit yet. Till now the local 
angler has gone his unrecorded way, and if on this occasion 
> he has landed a pike of forty pounds, it has brought no 
5 great comment, and few outside the vicinity will have 
' troubled to notice it. 
But there are many more lakes in Cavan than those 
about the Erne, and indeed there are more rivers. At 
Bailieborough the angler can go out day after day, and, 
if he wishes, be fishing a different water each time. And 
what stories of ecstatic success English anglers have brought 
back with them from some of these lakes ; of days when 
the bream bit steadily throughout the day and the bag 
was beyond all previous experience. At Cootehill, and at 
Belturbet opportunity is no less. 
South a little from there is Virginia, still in the same 
gently rolling country with wide richly-timbered vistas ; 
and Virginia stands on the shore of Lough Ramor, one of 
the greater lakes, and a beautiful one in which the coarse 
fish teem as much as they do in the other lakes. Here, an 
English angler has said, if such a thing were possible, you 
could actually tire of catching bream. From Virginia it is 
not far to Gowna, where again you are on the Erne. You 
are also on Lough Gowna, a great lake in the innumerable 
bays of which wonderful fishing is sometimes had—and to 
which the local angling association is seeking to add tench 
and carp. Roundabout are several smaller lakes—Swan 
Lake is one—that fish no less well. 
Mullingar in County Westmeath, and the centre of 
another lake district, beckons no less seductively. Here in 
Lough Lene and Lough Derravaragh, Lough Owel and 
Lough Ennell there is superb coarse fishing in the reedy 
bays. A new record pike might come from one of these 
lakes. 
From Mullingar to Athlone is no great distance, and 
there, on the Shannon itself, there is a bream hole right 
} against the town, that has become legendary. Vast bags of 

fish are sometimes taken, not small fish, but ones that 
) average something like five pounds. Great Lough Ree is 
| just above the town, a long deeply indented lake, with 
many islands and secluded bays in any one of which the 
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The Irish midlands where the angler can go out day after day, 
and if he wishes, be fishing a different water each time. 
















coarse fisherman can find bream and rudd and perch and 
pike. If he follows the Shannon upstream from there, he 
will come to that other great fishery area that centres on 
Carrick-on-Shannon, Boyle and Drumshanbo. Again, as 
in Cavan, the lakes are hardly to be counted, and all of 
them teem with fish, and fish that in the inevitable Irish 
way are big. And, of course, there is the river, the Shannon, 
the beautiful splendid Shannon. 

The angler can, if he likes, follow the river downstream 
from Athlone, and that will bring him to huge Lough 
Derg, a magnificent lake. He will come to it at Portumna, 
that most pleasant of towns, and he can fish the lake from 
there or from Dromineer, or Killaloe. The perch are 
innumerable, the pike are big, and the bream and rudd as 
plentiful and as large as even an angler could wish. 

Ireland indeed is a coarse fisherman’s never-never land, 
where nothing is urgent, time is unnoticed and endless, 
and sport may be such on occasions that the telling of it 
at home may not be believed, and to the angler himself it 
may have the substance of a dream. 
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Aras Mhic Dhiarmada. The south front seen from the Custom House garden 
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DUBLIN FEELS ITSELF to be, and certainly is, one of the most 
perfect examples of a European City, built when Europe 
was the world and the Renaissance manner was an inter- 
national style. In a much bigger world, a slightly bigger 
Dublin, slowly casting its skin, can still express itseit 
authoritatively and excitingly in an international archi- 
tectural manner. The language is of European provenance : 
the accent is Irish. Aras Mhic Dhiarmada (MacDermott 
House), the most signal essay in this bilingual style, is 
correspondingly dual in function : the towering wings are 
manned by civil servants, the ground floor level is laid out 
as a terminal for long-distance buses. The civil servants who 
occupy the upper storeys of the tall, handsome L-shaped 
building operate the relatively new Department of Social 
Welfare ; the buses serve all parts of the republic. Thus 
the building is very much ‘ for the people ’, even more so 
than, for instance, the similarly beautiful, modern Casa 
del Popolo in Como. Sean Mac Diarmada, for whom the 
building is named, was a gentle, much-loved hero of the 
1916 Rebellion which laid the foundations for the Irish 
State in which such brilliance is possible. 

But Aras Mhic Dhiarmada, despite the change in plan 
whereby offices designed for the central transport Cor- 
poration which commissioned the building are now 
occupied by civil servants, is colloquially ‘ the Bus Station ’ 
and the contrast between its pure geometry, its Byzantine 
colour and the Palladian majesty of its great grey neighbour, 


by Niall Montgomery 


Dublin’s Central Bus Station 


Aras Mhic Dhiarmada. The shopping arcade in the concourse under 
the mezzanine floor. The shops and kiosks are panelled in mahogany. 




















Aras Mhic Dhiarmada. Part of the concourse. 


The columns are faced with mosaic. 


the Custom House,—another transport building !—is as 
marked as the contrast between the regimes of which both 
are symbols, aristocratic colonial government and demo- 
cratic republicanism. Architecturally, an oddly similar 
analogy is provided in Rio de Janeiro between the new 
Ministry of Health and Education, a building in the design 
of which le Corbusier collaborated, and its neighbouring 
colonial b iroque church. ; . 

Michael Scott, the architect of the bus station and of 
much that is best in contemporary Irish architecture, is as 
international in outlook as le Corbusier. Scott chose as his 











Aras Mhic Dhiarmada. Portion of the bus yard with a 
number of C.I.E. luxury touring buses ready to move off. 


consultants in this great project Danish, English, and 
Norwegian engineers : sub-contractors to the main Irish 
contractor were Belgian, Dutch, Danish, English, German, 
Irish, Italian, Norwegian and Swedish. 

The building is located on the north bank of Dublin's 
river Liffey, immediately south of one of the principal 
railway stations, at a point where city ends and dockland 
starts. The site was the southern quadrant of a curved 
terrace which made a sort of place of the area immediately 
north of that queen of the river’s mouth, the Custom 
House. 

The bus station building is in the shape of an L, 55 feet 
thick, with a 240 foot upright and a 200 foot ‘leg’. 
The main north wing stands about 112 feet over the 
pavement at its highest point. The structure, for which the 
brilliant Ove Arup was consultant, is a learned and dis- 
tinguished solution in reinforced concrete of the problems 
to be met when a large many-purposed building is poised 
on an old river bank. The finely articulated * bones’ of 
the structure are clothed, urbanely, in Portland stone, 
smooth red brick, faience, glass mosaic. Inside it wears 
polished stone, ceramic tiles, glass mosaic, polished hard 
woods ! It’s a beauty,—Irish, but exotic. The city of a 
hundred thousand welcomes likes to feel that its airport 
and bus terminal are among the most up-to-date and the 
best-looking in their class, the international class. 
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JOHN M. 


EACH YEAR, as September approaches, the thoughts of native 
gourmets turn to the West of Ireland, where the annual 
Oyster Festival is held on the shores of Galway Bay. Civic 
dignitaries, hoteliers, lords and commoners attend the 
ceremonial opening and tasting of the first oysters of the 
season, as guests of the Galway Chamber of Commerce. 

How that pleasant Victorian essayist and novelist, 
Mortimer Collins, would have enjoyed this ! It is related of 
this bon viveur that on one occasion he was heard entering a 
well-known Fleet Street tavern of the day. A passing waiter 
was greeted with: ‘Waiter! steak and oyster sauce ; 
and, Waiter, oysters galore.’ 

How then he would have appreciated this kindly feast 
where oysters instead of being served genteelly on plates 
are thrust whole-heartedly before the fortunate guests in 
generous trays ! 





CHICHESTER 


And what oysters ! Clarenbridge, County Galway, bred 
them. Oysters without blemish, safe, sound and sweetly 
savoured with the genuine clear Atlantic. Your true Irish 
oyster has always held high place among good livers. 

How happy is Thackeray when he speaks of * Miss 
Poldoody, sister to Lord Oystherstown !’ For Poldoody 
oysters were famed. 

But the oyster for long centuries has held the gastro- 
nome. Ever since that portentous day in the dawn of 
history when earliest man chipped the uninviting looking 
shell from the Pleistocene reef and essayed the contents, 
greatly daring, has the oyster ministered to the 
epicurean palate. The great have written of it eloquently. 
In spite of Dickens, who through Sam Weller, speaks of 
poor people * downing ’ oysters in desperation, and of the 
vandalism of the ‘ mottle-faced’ coachman who soused 
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them on the way to his unhallowed stomach in ‘ an imperial 
pint of vinegar’, we think of what must have been 
the great novelist’s real feelings. ‘What a beautiful 
thing is an oyster’ quoth Noah Claypole ; We agree 
with him. 


Huxley, who could be generously appreciative of the 
good things of this world, spoke of ke oyster as ‘a 
gustatory flash of summer lightning’, doubtless regretting 
its swift passage along the palate. 


Many great writers have spoken or written very under- 
standingly about this bivalve. Did not Dr. Johnson show 
his love for Hodge, his cat, by purchasing oysters for the 
creature, for a cat literally the lap of luxury. 


In one of his pleasant books, T. C. Roughley, an 
Australian Zoologist, writes feelingly of his investigations 
of an oyster-starred reef off Queensland. This most sensible 
man conducted operations with the aid of a large pickle 
bottle, half filled with oil and vinegar, and a generous 


flourish of pepper ! 


Cervantes ‘let fly’ in satire at the oyster dealers of 
Spain. Cicero ‘nourished his eloquence’ on oysters. 
Vitellius, as Roman Emperor, used his privileges to guzzle 
them at all times, and ance is supposed to have ingulped 
so vast a quantity that I refrain from quoting it. Louis XI, 





once a year, feasted the doctors of the Sorbonne on aa 
Right well do literature and oysters go hand in hand. 


That original ‘ nation of shopkeepers,’ the old Romans, 
knew how to appreciate the oyster. Did not Sergius Orata 
first start the art of oyster culture, utilising the waters of 
what is now Lake Fusaro for his * farm.’ So engrossed in his 
hobby was this great epicure, the ‘ Master of luxury ’ was 
his nickname, that when on trial for using the public waters 
of Lake Lucrinus, as it then was, for his own use, his 
advocate Lucinus Craossus, remarked ‘ That the revenue 
officer who interfered with his client was in error if he 
thought that personage would give up his oysters, even if 
driven from the lake. Rather than forego his darling food 
he would grow oysters on his housetops !” 


Strange it is that in all the Odyssey, where food is by no 
means infrequently mentioned, that the name of oyster 
occurs not at all. What a pleasant conceit it would have been 
if ‘Odysseus of many wiles’ had been driven from 
Calypso’s isle not by any proper yearning for his long- 
suffering Penelope, but by the exhaustion of the local 
oyster bed. 


But enough of oysters ! Let the visitor to this country 
sample a true Irish oyster and he will seat himself cosily 
before an array of them. * Let the beauties of Ireland wait’, 
he will cry ‘ until I have had my fill of these.’ 
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iY before the coming of Christianity 


the feast of Samhain, which we now call Hallowe’en in English, 
was one of the most important in the Irish year. It was the end 
of harvest and the first day of winter ; it was a day for paying 


rent and tribute, but also a time for feasting and assemblies and 


ceremonial bonfires. It was a day when the druids foretold the 
future and the fairy people walked abroad. 

And although it has lost some of its vigour it is still an 
important day. For the farmer it still is the beginning of winter, 


by which time all the harvest must be gathered in and stored 








carefully away—and as to feasting, what 
better reason for celebration than the 


full barns and storehouses which mean the 





end of the year’s work. So there are sowans 
and apple-pie and barmbrack, with nuts and 
apples for the children. In the towns we 
let off fireworks ; in the country great bonfires 
were lit, although this is seldom done now. 
This is an evening for parties and dances. 
The little ones bob for apples floating in a tub of 


water or hanging on a string and put chestnuts 





on the grate to roast (and fill the house 
with broken nutshells). Groups of 
children go about in disguise or fantastic .dress, an 
collecting small gifts of fruit,. nuts or money ; 
‘Help the Hallowe'en party ’ is still a familiar cry in the streets of Dublin. 


Sometimes these groups play mischievous pranks, such as pulling up 





cabbage in gardens, stealing sheaves from the corn stacks, tying house | .:. 





doors so that no one can come out, or placing on the window sill a horrid coke ae | 3 





head carved from a hollow turnip and lit up by a candle within, a sight 












which is responsible for many a ghost story. 
Divination of the future is practised still, if only as part of the 
general fun. In the large barmbrack—the traditional fruit 
loaf—are hidden a ring, a small coin, a bean and a chip 
of wood, which foretell marriage, wealth, poverty or death to 


those in whose portion they are found. Above all, this is the 
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. . » Placed the spade beneath the pillow. 










time for marriage divination, and many 
and strange were the methods by which the 
identity of the future wife or husband (especially husband) was 
sought. In Brian Merryman’s poem Cuairt an Mhean-Oiche, a girl 


tells how she : 





‘ Washed her clothes against the stream, 


Put hair and finger-nails in the embers, 






Raked the corn-stack many a time, 






Placed the flail against the gable, 






Placed the spade beneath the pillow, 






Placed the distaff in the corn-kiln, 





Threw a skein in Randal’s lime-kiln, 







Strewed flax-seed upon the street,’ 





and all, as she bitterly complained, to no avail. 








‘ile @ hollow turnip. 


. a day for paying rent and tribute 


. one of the nights when the fairy 
folk come out from their hills . . . 


This, traditionally, is one of the nights when the 


fairy folk come out from their hills to dance and 


play, to visit mortals and to ride through the air on 


the stalks of the buachallén bui magically changed 
into horses, and while rural electrification has caused 
serious unemployment among the little people of the 
hills, there are still a few places, we are told, where 


you may hear the cedél sidhe and see them dancing in 


the moonlight. 




















CONNEMARA 


ecomehither 






Thomas Kelly 





A description of a journey made by 
the author through one of Ireland’s 
beautiful holiday regions. 


most 





I rHOUGHT I had seen enough of fretwork estuaries where 
the black rocks are slippery with brown and saftron seaweed, 
of silver lakes backgrounded by glistening boulders and 
purple hills, of “ mountains stern and grand’, of green 
oases where fir and pine thrive. 

For I spent seven years within clear-day view of the wide 
crescent of the Twelve Bens, high above a weir-guarded 
bay where white trout lure the angler, within sound of the 
gentle tinkling of the Angelus bell from a little Franciscan 
monastery, encircled by a guardian wood that sloped down 
to the sea. 

But who could resist when the sun blazed from an azure 
sky and a nearby voice urged : ‘ Dan is free. He’s taking us 
for a run round Connemara.’ 

The clutch slipped in, and we were creeping along the 













white road, twisting out to the region whose salmon and 
scenic grandeur bring visitors from all parts of the world. 

Connemara begins as soon as one has passed that haven 
of fly fishermen, Oughterard. The brown hills start their 
ascent towards the west gradually, their summits like a 
line on a graph. At first it is a land of yellow grass, edged 
near the road by deep bogs pitted with channels from which 
turf has been nibbled modestly. Soon we are feasting on a 
panorama of beauty. 

One of the four wedged on the back seat was claiming 
that when H. V. Morton wrote his chapter on Connemara 
he became a poet. ‘ Listen to this’, he urged, “I know 
where the world ends. It is a grey land, and the gold 
clouds ride up over the edge of it shouldering one another, 
slow as a herd of steers. The land is as grey and speckled as 











a piece of homespun tweed—grey with hundreds and thousands of 
little stone walls... guarding the smallest fields in the world. They 
are not real fields: they are just bits of rock sprinkled with soil.” 

We were all familiar with the landscape, duly appreciative of what 
Chackeray called one of the most beautiful districts that a traveller 
could have the fortune to explore. Yet none of us was like the girl 
whom the author of that delightful booklet, Conamara,* found 
by a lakeside on the eve of her departure for America. She explained 
her presence : ‘I am taking with me the full of my eyes.’ We were 
confirming recent memories. 

Another quotation from Morton’s In Search of Ireland came from 
the rear seat. 

‘And against the grape-blue hills and the green sky an old 
barefoot woman in a red skirt drives a black calf... . Why did she 
seem sO important ? ' 

Maam Cross, with that deceptive look of flatness around the 
shimmering lakes that emphasises the noble peaks further on. Recess, 
with the vista which no postcard manufacturer could possibly have 
missed. Ballinahinch, surviving from history to offer luxury to the 
angler in its one-time stronghold. 

And so to Clifden, whose claim to be the capital of Connemara 
has been questioned by two writers—one asserting that the real 
capital is New York, the other claiming Boston. 

Then a detour for a glance at the lobster pond at Aughrisbeg, 
which one local claimed had been designed by nature for that very 
purpose. 

continued on page 29 


*Conamara, by Sean Mac Giollarnath, Cultural Relations Committee of Ireland. 2/- 
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CONNEMARA is the name given to the western portion o 
Co. Galway which lies between Lough Corrib and the Atlantic 
It is a region of supreme scenic grandeur, dominated by the rocky 
mountain range known as the Twelve Bens. Gaelic is the everyday 
language of a great number of the inhabitants, and, with the speech 
many of the ancient Irish traditions and customs have beer 
preserved. 

Connemara has inspired many famous paintings, and a tour 
of the region is a memorable event. Its countless rivers and lakes 
provide angling of a high order, and the endless moors offe: 
shooting for all who care to bring their guns. The smoke-blue 
rocky peaks offer challenging ground for the rambler and the rock- 
climber and there is plenty to interest the archaeologist and 
botanist. 


GALWAY CITY is the ‘ Gateway ' to Connemara and is full 
of interest for the traveller. It was at one time a flourishing Anglo- 
Norman colony, numbering among its settlers families whose 
descendants were later known as the ‘ Tribes of Galway.’ They 
included the Blakes, Bodkins, Brownes, D'Arcys, Ffrenches, 
Kirwans, Joyces, Lynches, Morrisses, Martins and Skerrets. The 
settlers guarded themselves strictly against any intercourse with 
the native Irish ; a bye-law of 1518 enacted that ‘ neither O nor 
Mac shall strutte ne swagger thro’ the streets of Galway.’ The 
native clans, however, were far from docile ; at one time the West 
Gate bore the inscription ‘ From the fury of the O’Fiaherties, good 
Lord deliver us.’ 

The native fishing community lived outside the walls in what is 
still known as the Claddagh ; only a few of its old thatched 
cottages remain to-day. 

Points of special interest include St. Nicholas’ Church, founded 
in 1320 (Christopher Columbus is said to have prayed there on 
his way to discover the New World): Lynch’s Castle; the 
Lynch Memorial which marks the spot where James Lynch 
Fitzstephen hanged his own son ; the Spanish Arch and Spanish 
Parade, relics of the old trading days. 

A sight which in the spawning season enthrals every visitor 
to Galway is that of the hundreds of salmon lining the river bed 
at the Old Weir Bridge. 

Salthill, Galway’s seaside suburb, is a popular holiday resort. 


CLIFDEN, ‘capital’ of Connemara, nestles on the edge 
of the Atlantic, set against a magnificent background of 
mountains. A number of coves and beaches nearby provide 
fine bathing. Clifden is the venue of the Connemara Pony 
Show (August/September) which combines with the Show an 
exhibition of native arts and crafts and all the merriment and 
diversion of the traditional feis. 


OUGHTERARD is the principal angling resort for Lough 
Corrib, second largest lake in the country, which provides probably 
the best all-round free fishing in Great Britain and Ireland. It 
was here that ‘dapping’, a purely Irish method of fishing, 
originated. 


LEENANE is another famous angling village, at the head of the 
fjord-like harbour of Killary. Aasleagh Waterfall is 24 miles to 
the east. 


BALLYNAHINCH. The castle (now a hotel) on the lakeside 
was long the residence of the Martin family whose fortunes were 
depicted in Charles Lever’s novel ‘ The Martins of Cro Martin ’. 
The most famous member was Richard Martin—‘ Humanity Dick ’ 
—chief founder of the R.S.P.C.A. An earlier nickname of his was 
‘ Hair-trigger Dick ', a title earned at duelling. 


KYLEMORE. The three Kylemore Lakes are outstanding angling 
waters. Kylemore Abbey, a splendid castellated mansion built in 
the latter part of the nineteenth century, is now the home of the 
Irish Benedictine Dames. 


PEARSE’S COTTAGE at Rosmuc: this was a favourite 
haunt of Padraic Pearse, the soldier-poet leader of the 1916 Rising. 


CARNA, CARRAROE, ROUNDSTONE, LETTER- 
FRACK, RENVYLE. Delightful coastal resorts with fine sea 
bathing. Coastal trips can be arranged with the local fishermen. 


THE ARAN ISLANDS, 9 miles by sea from Carraroe, are the 
homes of a remarkable community of about 2,000. Here the way 
of life has scarcely altered over the centuries. The traditional dress 
of the islanders is colourful and distinctive. The islands’ collection 
of antiquities is outstanding—Dun Aengus, the great pre-Christian 
fortification on Inishmore has been described as ‘the most 
magnificent barbaric monument now extant in Europe.’ Even apart 
from such interest the islands are a fascinating holiday venue, 
with good accommodation, bathing, sea-fishing, traditional 
dancing and the company of a dignified and friendly people with 
a long cultural heritage. 








Top: Finny is in the Joyce Country, an area in County Galway which gets its name from the Joyces 
who settled there in the thirteenth century and whose surname is still very common in the district. 


Bottom: Recess is a well-known angling resort and a good centre from which to explore much of Connemara. 
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BOYLE 


C. E. R. SINCLAIR 


It’s TUCKED AWAY at the foot of the Curlew Hills, this 
native town of mine, where the north of County 
Roscommon borders on Sligo, in a country that’s as rich 
in beauty and in history as any of the places they’re for ever 
talking of. And if there aren’t all the lyrics and ballads 
written about that you hear about other places, well, I 
reckon that’s just the fault of the poets, and you'll say the 
same yourself when you go there ; or maybe, if you’re of 
that turn of mind you'll get down to it there and then and 
remedy the deficiency. 

Anyhow, the important thing is that you must go to 
Boyle before you can say that you know the west of 
Ireland well, for there’s nowhere in all Connacht more 
typical of the west. And that means it has just about 
everything that a visitor can want—the friendliest people 
in the world, breathtaking scenery, a variety of sport, old 
grey remains and stirring legends that go back through 
history into the misty days beyond it. 

Let me guide you first to one particular spot that you'll 
never forget when once you've seen it. It’s only a couple 
of miles from Boyle, and is found by following the main 
Sligo road for a little way up the Curlews, as far as a 
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Lough Key, County Roscommon. Boyle occupies a pleasant site on the 
north bank of the River Boyle which connects Lough Key with Lough Gara. 











by-road on the right. Turn off there, and another few 
minutes will bring you to a point where the road bends 
round the bluff of a hill. That’s it; the Rock of Doon 
they call it, and you'll not want to go any further for a 
while, for down below lies one of the loveliest panoramas 
in Ireland, the full expanse of Lough Key, some twelve 
square miles of it, stretched out into the distance like a map. 

Now there are those who will tell you to see it in early 
summer, when the great reed beds just below and the 
densely wooded islands and the great woods of the 
Rockingham estate beyond can show every shade of green 
that ever existed. Others would say it is more exquisite 
still in the russet garb of autumn. But whatever the time 
of year you will be looking not only on a glorious scene, 
but through it into the pages of the past. Look carefully 
over there towards the Rockingham shore, and you'll see 
close to it an island with the crumbling remains of old 
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The cloister garth, Boyle Abbey. It dates from |161— 
some seven years before the Norman invasion of Ireland 


stone walls ; MacDermot’s Rock that was known as in 


olden times, when it was for generations the seat of the 


tribal kings. And not far away in the Curlews is a stone 


marking the spot where Sir Conyers Clifford, one of the 
ablest of Queen Elizabeth’s generals, fell slain in single 


combat with the MacDermot of the Rock. 

Look, too, at another island close to the first, Trinity 
Island, the site in the middle ages of a monastery which 
flourished under the patronage of the MacDermots. Here 
were written the famous ‘ Annals of Lough Ce’, now 
preserved in the library of Trinity College, Dublin. On 
Trinity Island part of the east wall of the ancient church 
still stands, and it is strange to think that the fame of this 
forgotten spot was once spread far across Europe by ys 
piety and learning of its monks. Yet it is recorded i 
medieval history that a bishop once abandoned his See in 
order to become abbot of Trinity Island. 


There is a lot more, too, to be seen from the Rock of 


Doon, and many a spot to be noted for exploration later 
on by boat. But when the time comes to move on, instead 
of returning direct to Boyle, it is well worth while to 
continue on the ten-mile drive through Carrigeenroe and 
to complete the circuit of the lough, returning by Knock- 
vicar bridge and Ardcarne ; there is delightful and varied 
scenery all the way. 

But don’t imagine that the market town of Boyle has no 
other attraction than this glorious lake. Even if that were so 
it would still be well worth a visit, but there’s plenty more 


besides. Take Boyle Abbey, for instance : here is one of 


the finest ruins of its type in Ireland, and a national 
monument under the care of the Board of Works. 
It was founded in 1161 for the Cistercians and flourished 
until the dissolution of the monasteries in the six- 
teenth century, and was indeed the successor of Trinity 
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Boyle Abbey. A richly endowed foundation, it was suppressed in 1569. 
Its ruins still convey a lively impression of its original splendour. 


Island as the centre of culture in a neighbourhood where 
Christian tradition reaches back to the time of St. Patrick, 
and—so there is some evidence for believing—even earlier. 

On the other side of Boyle from Lough Key, and only a 
couple of miles away lies Lough Gara, the two lakes being 
joined by the Boyle River which flows through the town. 
Lough Gara, the larger of the two, has come much into 
the public eye within the last few years on account of the 
archaeological discoveries which have been made there. 
The beginning of these discoveries, as is so often the case, 
was purely accidental. It was during drainage operations 
that the lowering of the water level of Lough Gara resulted 
in the appearance of a number of rocky islands close to the 
shore, and a cursory examination suggested that these were 
not wholly natural in origin. Dr. Raftery, one of the 
leading Irish archaeologists, came to Lough Gara to take 
charge of the investigations, and patient and expert 
research under his guidance proved the existence of 
colony of pre-historic lake-dwellings. Many of the Lough 
Gara finds are now exhibited in the National Museum in 
Dublin. 

If the beauty of this great lake, then, is perhaps less 
striking than that of Lough Key, its associations with the 
past are even more ancient. Also, let sportsmen note, it is a 
grand fishing lake, and I have had big trout from it both 
during the may-fly season and in the later months. The 
Boyle River which flows out of it is a first-rate dry fly water 

Both Loughs Key and Gara also hold vast quantities of 
coarse fish which provide wonderful sport, and the trout 
angler has only to motor across the Curlews to find 
himself on the shores of the famous Lough Arrow. 

Whether you seek sport on your holiday, or just a 
quiet rest in the beauty and peace of Connacht, you'll 
find the solution to your problems round about Boyle. 








































McDermot’s Castle, Lough Key, County Roscommon 
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Fly straight to Dublin by turbo-prop Viscount. You ot 
\ simply cannot beat the Viscount for air travel: it’s so 
te ; fast, so smooth, and so comfortable. You're there _ 
' before you know it! Excursion fares are available from: bi 
London (Viscount), Paris (Viscount), Amsterdam 
/ (Viscount), Manchester (Viscount), Birmingham, Bristol, we 
Cardiff, Liverpool, Glasgow, Isle of Man. Connecting pl 
flights between Dublin and Shannon. Ir 
Book to Dublin through your travel agent, BEA or Aer i 
Lingus in London: —174 Regent St., W.1. Tel: WHltehall 1080. - 
. ‘ . Cc 
Last year Aer Lingus carried 402,255 people — 6,669 tons of freight ! 
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Huntinc Ho.ipays 

Each year an increasing number of overseas visitors take 
advantage of the package all-included Irish hunting holidays 
which certain travel agents and sporting organisations offer. 
Shannon Travel Limited, for example, have issued a brochure 
Horse and Hound in Ireland containing details of one-week, 
two-week and three-week hunting holidays for the 1956/ 
19§7 season, and have also circularised travel agents and 
hunt secretaries in the United States of America. An 
attractive itinerary provides hunting with some of the 
best-known Irish packs. 


A CuristMAs HOLIDAY 

Many Irish hotels arrange special Christmas attractions 
for their guests and details of inclusive charges may be 
obtained from them directly on application. 

Christmas is not only a time for dining and wining in 
hotels and restaurants, for dances and parties but also for 
out-of-doors activities. It is a time when crisp air and bright 
sunshine give hunting and shooting a special appeal. 

Whether one chooses the warming welcome of a cheer- 
ful Irish fireside and the indoor and urban amusements 
which Dublin and the other Irish cities can offer or the 
pleasures of the countryside or a combination of the two, 
Ireland can provide you with all the ingredients for a 
perfect Christmas holiday. 





CON NEMARA—continued from page 22 


At Letterfrack we stepped from the warm scent of the 
sea into the cool atmosphere of a colourful lounge, with 
an annexe which might be the ante-room to an art gallery. 
Later we joined a little gathering for a ceili. The first song, 
in Spanish, was given by the bearded Corkonian in our 
party: the second, in French, by a native. Whereupon 
our hostess smilingly protested : ‘What about an Irish 
song ?’ It took a lady from Mexico to insist that the locals 
should hold their own, and not allow the visitors to show- 
off ! We had no more foreign songs for the rest of the 
night. 

The best glimpses of the scenery came during the sixty 
miie run back in the small hours. Connemara smiling 
when the autumn moon was high. 
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GREAT NORTHERN 
serves you with 


HOTELS 

CATERING FACILITIES 

FAST ECONOMICAL FREIGHT RAIL SERVICES 
HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE REMOVALS 

Cross BORDER CUSTOMS CLEARANCE 

BUS SERVICES 

ECONOMICAL ROAD FREIGHT SERVICES 

AIR BOOKINGS 


COLLECTION AND DELIVERY SERVICES, TOWN, 
VILLAGE AND CITY 


PRIVATE HIRE OF BUSES 
LOW RATE SEASON TICKETS 
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TRAFFIC MANAGER 
AMIENS STREET STATION, DUBLIN 
Telephone 42941 




















ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Superbly blended to a Ireland’s Legendary Liqueur 


famous Irish recipe which is available throughout the 
was once thought to have United States in New York, 
been lost in antiquity, Boston, Washington, Minne- 
Irish Mist is an exquisite sota, Maryland, California, 
after-dinner liqueur which Florida, New Jersey, Texas, 
is captivating palates in Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, IIli- 
those fashionable centres nois, Worcester, Louisiana, 
throughout the world, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
where discernment is the Missouri, Tennessee, Rhode 
basis of true satisfaction. Island, etc. Also in Canada, 


Norway, Sweden, Australia, 
South Africa, and New 
Zealand. 
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THE IRISH MIST U.S. SOLE IMPORTERS : 

LIQUEUR CO. LTD., MUNSON G. SHAW CO. 
TULLAMORE, INC., 400 MADISON AVE., 

OFFALY, JRELAND. NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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| ye splendid ships, the “Ryndam” and “ Maasdam,” 
bring within your reach standards of comfort and 

excellence of cuisine that leave nothing to be desired. 
D They are gay ships, if you love dancing and other forms 
i 5 of gaiety, restful ships if you desire 

\ . rest and tranquility ; for their superb 
: appointments provide for every taste 

‘ and mood. Add to these attractions 

\ oN bright, congenial company and atten- 

\ tive courteous service, and you have 

=i | everything that makes a voyage 
SS memorable. 
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It's good to be on a well-run ship 








































Full details from your LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT or 


THE LIMERICK STEAMSHIP CO. LTD., I CECIL STREET, LIMERICK 
Telephone : Limerick 1371 
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| YOUR HEART has ever thrilled to the merry notes of the 

hunting horn, or the hearty cheer of a huntsman’s 
tally-ho, or the rousing battlesong of a pack of hounds in 
full cry, then you will thoroughly enjoy a holiday spent 
hunting i in Ireland. 

Whether your income be big or small, whether you hunt 
on horseback or on foot, whether you like luxury or 
simplicity, somewhere in this hunting-man’s paradise you 
will find ample outlets for the sport of your heart. 

In America and in several Continental countries, the 
word ‘ HUNTING’ embraces shooting, fishing, coursing 
and kindred sports ; but in Ireland it has only one meaning: 
the pursuit of some beast of the chase by a pack of hounds 
hunting entirely by scent. 

Ireland, although a small island country, has eighty-five 
recognised packs of hounds ; divided into two staghound 
packs, thirty-two foxhound packs and forty-one harrier 
packs (all of which are followed on horseback), and ten 
recognised packs of foot beagles. (The harriers and beagles 
pursue hares). In addition, there are scores of other packs 
which are followed on foot, such as Kerry beagles, foot- 
harriers, drag-hounds and otter-hounds. 

Excellent horses can usually be bought or hired in most 
hunting districts. Most of them know their job thoroughly 
and, if you leave their mouths alone and grip with your 
knees, they will get you safely over any reasonable obstacle. 

If you have only limited time at your disposal, it would 
be wisest to make your headquarters in some of the cities 
or big towns. If Dublin, for example, is chosen, there are 
eight packs of hounds within a short radius. Since some of 
these hunt two, three or four days a week, and the beag!2s 





NOW IS THE SEASON’ FOR 


HUNTING 


in freland 





hunt on Sundays, the visitor can hunt all seven days of the 
week ! 

The same applies to other cities, especially Cork, 
Waterford and Limerick ; and nearly all big inland towns 
in the midlands and in the south have hunts of one kind 
or other near by. 

For folk who prefer to hunt on foot, there are numerous 
packs of beagles, foot-harriers, drag-hounds and_otter- 
hounds. With these the subsc ription and cap-money, if 
payable at all, are very small; the latter usually half a 
crown. With bigger packs, the subscription (for the whole 
season) ranges from £3 to £50, and the cap-money from 
2/6 to £2, but all visitors are welcome and receive special 
terms. Remember, hunting is one of Ireland’s most demo- 
cratic sports !_ The casual visitor does not need invitations 
or introductions ; he may attend any ‘ meet ’, and can then 
make arrangements for subsequent attendances. 

Since hunting is a winter sport, it takes place at a period 
when tourist traffic is at its slackest, so you should have 
little difficulty in choosing the type of hotel accommodation 
you like best. If hunting is your sport a holiday in Ireland 
should prove one of the most priceless possessions in your 
treasure-chest of happy memories. 
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MANUFACTURED IN IRELAND BY 


CARROLLS OF DUNDALK 
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IRISH ILLUSTRATED 
Editor, E. J. Stack. 1/- 


IrIsH ILLUSTRATED, a monthly news-photo magazine 
printed and published in Ireland, made its first appearance 
last July. 

Irish Illustrated contains in each issue complete pictorial 
news and articles of Irish (and subsequently Irish-American) 
affairs including all current news in the field of business and 
government as well as sports, drama, fashion, literature, and 
general interest photo and news information of Irishmen 
both at home and abroad. 

The policies and aims of Irish Illustrated are to unite Irish 
in all parts of Ireland as well as all parts of the world by a 
complete and fitting presentation in news and pictures of 
their ancient heritage and to promote Irish interests in 
politics, industry, trade, and tourism. 

A glance at the contents of the first issue of the new 
magazine indicates how this wide and ambitious editorial 
programme is finding material form. The articles cover a 
wide variety of subjects from an Irish-American’s enthusi- 
astic reaction on visiting Dublin to a description of the 
world-famous Dublin Horse Show; from an article 
explaining how Gaelic Football is played to another on the 


from 


the 


HOOKSIELE 


YA 


methods of the shark fishers of Achill. It is a patchwork 
panorama of Ireland with room for everything from 
industry and development (an article on Shannon Inter- 
national Free Airport and another on Fashions) to literature 
and tourism (an article on George Bernard Shaw and one 
on the beauties of Killarney). 

In the United States Irish Illustrated will be sold on news 
stands and by subscription. The price in the U.S. for a 
single copy is twenty-five cents and the annual subscription 
is $3. In Ireland the rates are one shilling per copy and ten 
shillings a year. 

We take this opportunity of welcoming Irish IIlustrated 
and wishing it many readers, both at home and in America. 
Go n-éirigh do bhéthar leat. 


SAILING DIRECTIONS FOR EAST 
AND NORTH COASTS OF IRELAND 


Irish Cruising Club, 17s. 6d. 


YACHTSMEN planning an Irish cruising holiday will find 
this book a most useful reference work where the navigation 
of the Irish eastern and northern coasts is concerned. It is a 
completely revised edition and contains descriptions of 
many inlets and tiny harbours in far greater detail than the 

continued on page 34 
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other standard work, the Irish Coast Pilot, attempts. As 
Humphrey Barton, Commodore of the Ocean Cruising 
Club, points out in his foreword, no large-scale plans exist 
for many of these places other than those appearing in this 
Irish Cruising Club publication. They provide the key to 
some of the most lovely and unspoilt anchorages to be 
found in Western Europe. 

The contents include detailed surveys of the east and 
north coast, together with an excellent selection of photo- 
graphs illustrating some of the ports mentioned in the text. 
A number of appendices contain in concise form detailed 
information on such useful matters as tidal constants, tables 
of distances, customs, ports where a yacht could be left 
and a list of useful addresses. 


LEGENDS OF KILLARNEY 


Collected by Donal O’Cahill Cliona Press, 1s. 6d. 
KILLARNEY deservedly enjoys world renown for the beauty 
and rich variety of its mountain and lakeland scenery. 
For many of our tourists the ponyback ride through the 
Gap of Dunloe or the run through woodland paths by 
jaunting car marks the high spot of their Irish holiday. 
The sporting visitor will remember it for the quality of 
fishing it offers, for its superb golf and its race week. 
With this booklet of legends associated with the district 
Donal O’Cahill draws attention to the lore which has 
grown up around many of the places well-known to the 
tourist. He has collected a score of tales which describe 
in a delightful mixture of fact and fantasy, the origins and 
history of the wildly and magnificently beautiful confusion 
of lake, hill, wood and valley that is Killarney. 


ALL IRELAND 


by Stephen Rynne Batsford Ltd., 21s. 
“My Book’ writes Stephen Rynne, ‘is an Irishman’s 
Ireland.’ The shillelagh is buried and the leprechauns 
dispersed, but somehow Ireland remains a romantic land. 
Ireland and the Irish mean everything to me but I have 
no use for either the sentimental or the sordid. For me 
my fellow countrymen may be good, bad or indifferent, 
but they are all the time free of conventions and refuse to 
conform with outside standards of behaviour. While aiming 
a straight eye at the scenery, | have tried also to give a 
glimpse of the Irish soul. I am all the time in revolt against 
the idea that Irish small towns are dull or prosy. I make no 
distinction between people of native stock and settlers ; 
the mere fact of living here seems to put Irishness on us— 
and that in jig-time. It cannot be said often enough that in 
north and south alike, ‘ It is a new Ireland. If I have failed 
to show a lovely country inhabited by a lively people, 
I have failed to show Ireland as I wanted to show it.’ 

Mr. Rynne succeeds ; All Ireland is a most attractive 
introduction to the landscape and people of our thirty-two 
counties. 
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SPEND CHRISTMAS 
THIS YEAR AT 


THE 


GRESHAM 
HOTEL 


DUBLIN 


where the following Special Arrangements 
have been made for your entertainment : — 


MONDAY, 24th December. 
Dinner and Dancing, 7.30 to 12 o’clock. 


CHRISTMAS DAY, 25th December. 
Lunch Time Music. Famous Buffet Dis- 
play. Yuletide Dinner, 7 p.m. Dancing and 
Entertainment to follow. 


ST. STEPHEN’S DAY, 26th DEC. 
Gala Supper Dance and Floor Show. 


THURSDAY, 27th December. 
Gala Dinner. 


MONDAY, 3lst December. 
New Year’s Eve Grand Gala Dance and 
Entertainment. Dancing from 10 p.m. 


Dancing to 
THE GRESHAM HOTEL ORCHESTRA 


Evening Dress Essential at all Dances. 


Terms : 


Inclusive of all Meals Dances and Festivals 
(excepting Mon., 31st December). 


From 45/- Daily 
for a stay of not less than four (4) days. 


VISITORS ARE REQUESTED TO MAKE THEIR RESERVA- 
TIONS EARLY TO AVOID. DISAPPOINTMENT. 


Phone 46881 
December, 1956 


*Residents are asked to notify their table 
reservations to the Head Waiter. 



































Extend your Vacation and yet be home on schedule by availing 
of TWA’s fast, frequent services to Shannon from all parts of 
the world. Your stay in the Land of the Welcomes will be happier 
if you know that your return home is in TWA’s capable hands. 














U.S.A. - 





- one ticket, 


services within the 





TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


OR CALL YOUR NEAREST TWA 
OFFICE. Phones: DUBLIN 45651 
SHANNON 96 


EUROPE - AFRICA: ASIA 


TWA is the only airline linking Ireland with America which also has 


U.S.A. Fly TWA through to your destination, 


one airline, all the way. 








Phones : 67357/61759 Cables: “‘Traycar, Dublin” 


TRAYNORS CAR HIRE 


Dept. ‘‘D’’, Rere 25 Fitzwilliam Square, 
Dublin, Ireland 


CAR RENTAL IN IRELAND 


With 35 years’ experience we are able to offer a First-Class service 
of CHAUFFEUR-DRIVEN and DRIVE-YOURSELF CARS 


Write now for illustrated brochure 























GOOD FOOD AND COOKING 


FREE GOLF FULLY LICENSED 
TARIFF ON APPLICATION 
Phone: LUCAN 494/5 














Come to one of the loveliest Hotels 
in Ireland for Xmas 


Christmas Programme and Tariff gladly air-mailed on 
request, and remember, this is the hotel recom- 
mended by so many for comfort; nicely appointed 
bedrooms, lounges, diningroom, ballroom; excellent 
Christmas fare and most entertaining programme. 
Hotel centrally heated throughout — Television. 


ROYAL HOTEL - BRAY - CO. WICKLOW 
(Only 12 miles from Dublin). "Phone, Bray 2097. 
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VISIT the world’s most famous ‘ pub’. 
The ‘ moral pub’ of Joyce’s Ulysses, 
the haunt of artists and writers, is now 
Dublin’s most modern lounge. 


DAVY BYRNES 


21 DUKE STREET and 
Dorans, Marlboro’ Street, DUBLIN 
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. . . they come from all parts of the world, from 
every walk of life to holiday in Ireland... 


Miss Irene Ferguson (right), a member of the staff of the New York Sunday Mirror and Miss Marion 
Guilfoyle, also of New York, visited Dublin recently. They motored to the Rock of Cashel in County 
Tipperary and toured extensively in southern Ireland. They were enchanted by the scenery and brought 
back to the United States many happy memories of their Irish holiday. 


Colonel Portham, Editor of GO, travel and holiday magazine, is a keen photographer and took many 
shots when he came to Ireland with his wife last summer. He was particularly impressed by the holiday 
atmosphere which filled Dublin during Horse Show Week. 


Bishop Flannelly, Auxiliary Bishop of New York and Assistant to Cardinal Spellman, visited Dublin 
during the summer. He also spent some time in the south of Ireland. 


Thomas Brennan, Dublin-born Mayor of Ealing, paid his first visit to Dublin in twenty-one years in 
1956. One of the highlights of the holiday which Mayor Brennan and his wife enjoyed in Ireland was 
their visit to the world famous Dublin Horse Show. 


Messrs. A. E. Crawley, S. Crawley and G. Bennett of Watford, are members of the North Harrow 
Waltonians Fishing Club. Our photographer met them stepping off the London plane at Dublin Airport 
at the beginning of a holiday which they spent fishing the Shannon and the Westmeath Lakes. Like all 
other anglers who came to Ireland during the year they had high hopes of catching several big ones 
before their return. 


George Muntlain (left) and Bernard Drouin, both from Paris, were among the many French visitors 
who toured Ireland this year. 
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special holiday attractions during the 
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summer Courteous, efficient 4 personnel will 
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help to make your holiday ‘@B really enjoyable 
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there are conducted motor coach tours of Ireland's 


» most famous 








vr During the Summer 
Train day trips to 


Lakes xx “Go- 


beauty spots 6-day tours at reduced rates during Spring and Autumn x Radio 


Killarney and Connemara yx Motor launch cruises on the River 
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as-you-please” tickets for unconducted tours 


by scheduled bus and diesel train services 


IRELAND'S TRANSPORT COMPANY 


Ask your travel agent for brochures or write Coras lompair Eireann, Public Relations Department, 59 Upper O’Connell Street, Dublin; 
in U.S. and CANADA— Irish Railways Offices, New York, Los Angeles, Chicago, Toronto; in FRANCE — British Railways Office, Paris. 
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LIFFEY IS LUCKY in its city; in the buildings MK Visitors are taken round the 
Brewery between 11 a.m. and 3 p.m.; 


that line it; in its bridges; and in the fact that the major industry on 
on Saturdays at 11 a.m. only. Children 


its banks is the Guinness Brewery. It runs sweetly under elegant spans 
like those of O’Donovan Rossa Bridge, past the splendid bulk of under 12 not admitted. The Brewery is 
the Four Courts, bearing families of swans, and barges laden with closed on Sundays and public holidays. 
casks of Guinness puffing quietly down to Custom House Quay. 
When you visit the Guinness Brewery — and it is a visit well 
worth making — you will learn that, contrary to legend, no Liffey 
water is used to brew Guinness. It all comes from springs far away in 
Kildare. You will learn much else of interest besides, for you will be 
able to follow the whole fascinating process of the brew, going 
peacefully on in plant of enormous size, where modern engineering 


and traditional methods go happily together. 





THERE’S A WELCOME FOR YOU AT THE GUINNESS BREWERY 


G.E.2642 
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